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The Address of Mr. Thomas Bradshaw, President of North 
American Life Assurance Company, delivered at the 
Annual General Meeting held January 25, 1934 


T is not my purpose to traverse the 
I ground which has been so ably 

covered by our General Manager, 
Mr. Kilgour, who, in the course of his 
remarks, has pointed out the strong 
financial position in which the North 
American Life finds itself, at the end of 
perhaps the most difficult and most per- 
plexing four years that this country has 
ever experienced. Suffice it to say 
that :— 


new business has been maintained at 
a figure very close to that of the 
previous year, and within 12% of the 
three-year average for 1930 to 1932; 
total income has increased, in spite of 
a slight decline in income from 
interest; 


payments to policyholders were in 
excess of those of the previous year; 
and dividends paid to policyholders 
have again increased. 


Even after writing down investments 


to more conservative values, the re- 
sulting surplus position is an exceed- 
ingly strong one, particularly when 
viewed in conjunction with the 
stringent valuation of assets and 
liabilities. 


The fine record of the Company and 
its sound position today, can be 
attributed in no small measure to the 
traditional conservatism and caution with 
which it has carried on its operations. 
Throughout the whole of its fifty-three 
years, the security of its policyholders 
has been of paramount importance, a 


deliberate policy of moderate expansion 
having been pursued, which would in no 
way jeopardize its existing business. 
The justification of this course is evi- 
denced by the Company’s well established 
earning power, and by the liberal and 
consistent treatment which it has been 
able to accord its policyholders in divi- 
dends. One can hardly look to the 
future without optimism. The basic 
Principle of mutuality, coupled with 
satisfactory earnings resulting from 
sound underwriting and investment prin- 
ciples, will enable the Company to offer 
to its policyholders the best in life 
assurance at a low and diminishing cost. 


FIVE YEARS’ RECORD 


While naturally gratified with the 
record, the present standing and the 
future prospects of our own Company, 
we may with equal satisfaction point to 
the fine performance of Canadian Life 
assurance companies as a whole, during 
these past five years. It is doubtful if 
any other business can present a like 
degree of progress under such unpre- 
cedented conditions, Let me briefly 
make two or three comparisons between 
January Ist, 1929, and January Ist, 1934: 

the assets of Canadian life companies 

increased from $1,251,000,000 to 
$1,650,000,000 ; 


total assurance in force of $5,720,000,- 
000, with reserves of $1,009,000,000, 
increased to $7,000,000,000, with re- 
serves of $1,400,000,000; 
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five years ago, Canadian life com- 
panies were distributing annually 
$118,000,000 to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, while now this amount has 


increased to $265,000,000; 


during the 5-year period, they have 
made payments aggregating over 
$1,000,000,000, or nearly $700,000 : for 
each working day. 


JUSTIFICATION OF TRUST 


Those who are intimately interested in 
life assurance—and in that large number 
I count the holders of seven million 
policies in Canada—know that in many 
instances, the policy or policies held 
constituted the chief asset of the family. 
Sacrifices were made to maintain these 
contracts, in the belief that they would 
prove a source of strength in time of 
distress, and a means of provision in 
the event of the death of the one who, 
in many instances, was the sole or main 
support, and who had made this pro- 
vision for wife and family. Have they 
been disappointed? Has life assurance 
failed to fulfil the expectations of those 
who trusted in it? The answer to these 
questions is that during the period when 
losses and failures were not uncommon, 
not a single life company operating im 
Canada has failed—not a single Canadian 
life company hesitated for one moment 
to meet promptly and in full its obli- 
gations to those who had passed on or 
to those who were living. 


UNAIDED 
INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION 


The disbursements for the latest 
year for which complete figures are 
available (1932) in Canada, in respect 
of life assurance and annuity contracts 
were 82.48% of the amounts received 
by the life companies in that year. The 


average amount of the ordinary policies 
was $2,143, and of the industrial, $201, 


These figures are impressive, not 
merely in themselves, but also as an 
indication of the extent of the cover- 
age afforded by Canadian life institu- 
tions, in comparison with those of 
other countries. 


Complete returns which were avail- 
able for the years 1929 and 1930, 
showed that the average amounts of 
life assurance voluntarily carried per 
person (excluding the very small 
amounts provided by certain national 
plans abroad), throughout the entire 
population, were then over $884 in the 
United States, $653 in Canada, $420 in 
Australia, $358 in New Zealand, $265 
in the United Kingdom, $207 in 
Sweden, and less in every other 


country. 


Although the effects of the past five 
years have now reduced these figures 
slightly—on this continent by -about 
10%—the relative returns still indicate 
that Canada shows a faith in the de- 
sirability of life insurance which is 
surpassed only in the United States, 
and that the reliance of Canadians 
upon this form of voluntary thrift 
greatly exceeds that of any other coun- 
try in the Empire. When it is re- 
membered, also, that approximately 
85% of all the life insurance in the 
world is held in English-speaking 
countries, it may be suggested that the 
protection which our people have thus 
created by their own efforts, without 
governmental assistance er compulsion, 
stands as a clear indication of their 
desire and willingness to exercise those 
qualities of prudence which do so much 
to combat the forces of adversity. 


CONVERTOR OF FUNDS 


Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries are expressive of the func- 
tioning of life assurance as a distribu- 
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tor of funds. The figures already pre- 
sented give ample evidence of the im- 
portant part it plays, in this way, in 
our economic life. Another and al- 
most as important function is that of 
a convertor of funds. In this capacity, 
it functions in two ways, the first 
being the collection of small sums from 
individual depositors, under terms 
which satisfy very completely and con- 
veniently their investment require- 
ments, and converting these small sums 
into a share of the life companies’ in- 
vestment portfolios, which affords the 
policyholder a diversification which he 
could not possibly obtain otherwise. 
The individual policyholder may enter 
into this converting process again as 
a borrower on his policy if he wishes, 
on terms which are equally well suited 
to his needs. Thus, life assurance as- 
sembles, fuses and converts small sums 
of money, which pertain to a very large 
percentage of our population individu- 
ally. The second aspect of this conver- 
tive function is the collective one, by 
which the millions of dollars of life 
company assets are made available, 
through investment, for the carrying on 
of Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 
functions; for transportation, industry, 
agriculture and practically every phase 
of activity in which capital can be 
soundly invested. The importance of 
this undertaking in the economic life 
of our country can be indicated by 
pointing out the aggregate of the in- 
vestments of life companies in Canada, 
viz., $1,560,000,000. 


This large sum, loaned and invested 
in accordance with strictly conservative 
policies, stressing the safeguarding 
principle of diversification, represents 
the equity of hundreds of thousands 
of policyholders in the wealth and 
future prosperity of Canada. Does it 
not substantiate most impressively the 
statement which has not infrequently 
been made, that unless the nation fails, 
life assurance will not fail? 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Commenting briefly on one division 
of a life company’s assets—mortgages, 
which aggregate $425,000,000 in Canada 
alone—it might be pointed out that in 
spite of lessened property values and 
the difficulties which have confronted 
a number in meeting ‘mortgage pay- 
ments, mortgage loans on urban prop- 
erties are, generally speaking, in sat- 
isfactory condition, while those on 
farm properties reflect the condition of 
those engaged in agriculture. Mort- 
gage borrowers in financial straits 
have been equitably treated by life 
companies. It is reported that about 
50% of the homes on this continent are 
not mortgaged, and that of the total 
amount represented by the mortgages 
on the balance, 13% is held by life 
companies. Of the total figure so held, 
foreclosures in 1932 amounted to only 
3%, or 1% of total assets. Life com- 
panies have no wish to become prop- 
erty owners, and it would be unsound 
practice for them to do so.. Mortgage 
loans are made in the confident antici- 
pation that the mortgagor will pay his 
interest, and otherwise live up to the 
terms of his contract, and it is true 
beyond dispute that the life companies 
make every effort to assist borrowers 
who are really striving to work out 
their problems. 


FULFILMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Canada has been regarded—by virtue 
of her sane laws and her respect for 
property rights—as being one of the 
safest countries in which to invest 
capital, and as a consequence not only 
have the savings and capital of her 
individuals, and of her corporations, 
found lodgment here in her securities, 
but also in substantial volume, those 
of other countries, Up to the present, 
there has bcen little ground for sus- 
picion of the good faith of those to 
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whom monies have been loaned— 
whether governments, municipalities, 
corporations or individuals. It is of 
prime importance that nothing shall be 
done to disturb the investor's faith, or 
to make him question the bona fides 
of the borrower. 


These remarks are introduced be- 
cause of the questionable and sugges- 
tive legislation enacted in some of oür 
Provinces, attempting to interfere with 
the terms of contract; also because of 
the somewhat careless and indifferent 
attitude of some of our defaulting 
municipalities toward their debenture 
debts and the purchasers of their obli- 
gations. Fortunately, municipal de- 
faults are relatively few, compared to 
the large number of municipal bodies 
in Canada. It can be -unhesitatingly 
stated that if these municipalities fail 
to make a real and sincere effort to 
repair to the utmost their default, the 
effect will be disastrous, because, as 
the years pass and capital is again 
desired, the attitude and coürse of 
action of stich municipalities, toward 
their former obligations and borrowets, 
will not be forgotten, but will greatly 
militate against their credit and ability 
to obtain new capital. 


PRICELESS POSSESSION 


One of the most priceless possessions 
of an individual, corporation or gdverh- 
ment, is the maintenance of honour 
and credit. Numerous examples have, 
in recent years, been exhibited where 
these qualities have prevailed at great 
sacrifice, but with a determination and 
at a price which has won admiration, 
esteem and respect: On the other 
hand; there are many examples of 
governments and bodies—soinetimes 
‘great and in other cases small—(prac- 
tically none, it is gratifying to state, 
in Canada) in. which an unblemished 
record in this régard has been lightly 


‘ship, including 


held, with the result that today they 
are thoroughly discredited, and their 
future progress and development defi- 
tiitely retarded, 


Not fat from the border of otir own 
country will be found examples of gov- 
ernments which, in past years, not only 
defaulted (büt made little effort to re- 


‘pair the breach) in payment of their 


debts, bonds and debentures, resulting 
in heavy losses to those who once 
trusted them and loaned them their 
capital and savings. Today these gov- 
ernments, as well as minor public 
bodies within their confines, find it 
most difficult to interest capital; with 
the result that progress and advance- 
ment have been greatly restricted, and 
the facilities of modern life and citizen- 
education, severely 
cramped. Capital is a delicate instru- 
ment, and according to the old adage 
“Once bitten, twice shy”; it becomes 
available only where it is known that. 
it will be relatively safe and fairly 
treated. 


SOUND STATESMANSHIP 


To those who, in high places in our 
own country, have consistently, 
earnestly and perseveritigly endeavoured, 
during these most difficult years, to 
maintain the integrity of the undet- 
takings for which they are chiefly re- 
sponsible—whether it be in the 
dominion, provincial, municipal, cor- 
poration or other arena—great credit 
is due, because it has placed upon the 
affairs of the whole country, both at 
home and abroad, a stamp of con- 
fidence, which will be of inestimable 
value’ and help to us when we again 
need new capital and credit for our 
greater development. The leadership 


which has been given, in this respect, 


by the Prime Minister of the Dominion, 
in the stand that he has taken, in main- 
taining the Dominion’s credit at critical 
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times, and when great problems had 
to be decided, stands out pre-eminently, 


REDUCING INTEREST 


References have recently been made 
to the burden of interest charges in 
connection with funded debts of the 
Provinces and the Dominion. Examina- 
tion reveals that while in the aggre- 
gate the amount of the debt charges 
is heavy, yet the average rates of in- 
terest which the respective debts carry 
are not unreasonable. Dealing only 
with direct funded obligations—i.e., 
omitting guaranteed loans, treasury 
bills and other current advances—it is 
found that the average rates of interest 
payable are as follows: 


On the direct funded debt. 


sinking fund of other provision has 
been established for their payment) 
that in many instances they would be 
refunded at a lower interest rate than 
that which they tiow carry. An analysis 
lias been made of the debts to deter- 
mine those bearing over 314%, and 
another analysis of those bearing over 
4%, with the object of endeavouring to 
discover the anntial saving that would 
be effected if all the debts bore only 
314% and less, or 4% and less. 


It will thus be seen that, for all the 
Provinces, if refunding took place on a 
34% basis, the saving would be over 
1514 million dollars per annum, while if 
on a 4% basis, it would amount to 
approximately 934 million dollars per 
annum. 


of Quebec 433 per cent SOME CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 
of Nova Scotia 4.61 oo. 

of British Columbia AO The possibility of making practicable 
2 nn qe Dur al such a suggestion would, of course, de- 
oí Alberta 4.99 E 054 pend upon (a) the condition of the 
a un pits a he investment market at the time the e 
j : iso ae spective loans matured (b) the credit 
eg rd Island 2 « «and financial condition of the govern- 


of the Dominion of Canada 4.54 “ 


From time to time, as these debts 
mature, it would be expected (if no 


ments involved (c) the prevailing rate 
of interest at which such loans could 
be floated (d) condition and stability 
of exchange, etc. A view entertained by 


ANALYSIS SHOWING ANNUAL SAVING IF DEBTS BORE ONLY 3%% AND LESS, OR 
4% AND LESS. 


Portion 


bearing 314% bearing 4% 


Portion Annual Saving if balance of 


loans refunded on basis of 


Province Total Debt or less or less 314% o 
P. Ed. Island... $. 3,504,000 nil 11,000 55,225 37,705 
Nova Scotia ..... 61,740,747 $. 6,602,147 10,558,747 691,678 415,985 
New Brunswick 63,280,063 1 982, 347 7,566,253 858,995 493,190 
Manitoba au 79,433,380 8,477,880 1,114,753 717,587 
OMEDES . inne 91,987,691 15 313, 724 23,136,391 1,277 457,908 
endo - F0Í; 831, 236 nil 10,461,969 1,341,200 832,044 
ERNEST 111 "932, 236 10,366,936 19,093,936 1,349,200 841,393 
een MEP ` 128,970,593 nil ‚904,108 1,802,676 1,157,823 
Ontario wun 499,986,011 2,404,406 65,478,932 7,271,100 4,783,192 
Totals sm $1,142,666,557 $36,619,560 $151,189,216 $15,326,104 $9,736,827 


pe mm E a a 
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some authorities is that money is likely 
to be cheap for some time—at least until 
there is a strong demand for capital for 
industrial development, agricultural pur- 
poses, etc.—and further that under some 
of the conditions referred to, if London 
is receptive, that market is likely to be 
important. It is interesting to note in 
this connection, that the Australian 
Commonwealth last December arranged 
a fifteen-year loan in London at 334%, 
for approximately 80 million dollars, at 
a price of 9, 


The foregoing reference is made to 
suggest the possibility of what may be 
accomplished in due time, in the obtain- 
ing of relief in interest payments, by our 
important borrowing bodies, provided 
that in the meantime they maintain their 
records unblemished, and preserve the 
integrity of their credit. 


STABILIZATION OF EXCHANGE 


As intimated, the practicability of 
securing cheap capital is intimately asso- 
ciated with the stabilization of exchange, 
and in that connection, and because it 
incidentally refers to the United States 
economic situation, the following opinion 
is worthy of quoting: 


“Although America is following an 
independent course, her position is not 
without hope, because external influ- 
ences must eventually bring stability 
to foreign currencies, and at present 
it would appear that sterling, the 
recognized premier currency, must 
show the way towards stabilization. 
The generally accepted opinion is that 
ultimately a sterling-dollar alliance 
will result, and bring about the down- 
fall of the Gold Bloc, which is recog- 
nized as the only barrier preventing 
the general adoption of a diluted gold 
standard. When the point of dilution 
is agreed upon, all the principal 
countries will return to the gold 


standard on that basis, and with a 
fixed internal price for gold, reason- 
able stability in foreign exchange will 
result, and the present menace of dis- 
turbing capital movements will subside. 
With stability in exchange, internal 
trade would rapidly revive, which 
undoubtedly would permit a recovery 
in America’s position on sound lines”. 


FARMERS OF WESTERN 
CANADA 


We are all interested in Western 
Canada. Its success means much to 
the welfare of the East. Western 
cities and towns have been furnished 
with their modern services largely 
through the purchase of their securities 
by British and Canadian and other in- 
vestors. Most of the prairie farmers 
have found it possible to establish 
themselves as a result of the monies 
which have been loaned to them by 
similar investors—the advances to them 
by way of first mortgage by life assur- 
ance companies alone amounting at the 
present time to no less than 72 million 
dollars. 


This financial intercourse, extending 
over many years, has, generally speak- 
ing, been mutually satisfactory. On 
the one hand, the farmer has benefited 
by being enabled to purchase his land 
and his valuable equipment, and thus 
become established as a producer. On 
the other hand, a safe and remunera- 
tive investment for capital has resulted. 
This has been more or less the history 
of the past. Recently, however, the 
balance of mutuality has been dis- 
turbed. The farmer, always subject in 
his operations to the fickleness of 
nature, has, like thousands of others, 
become the victim of the results of 
world wide disturbed conditions. For 
the past three or four years, prices for 
his products have been below their 
actual cost, while in many districts, 
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through drought and pest, sub-normal 
crops have resulted. In many cases, 
his normal revenue has been so 
severely reduced that it has been im- 
possible for him to live and meet his 
fixed and recurring financial obliga- 
tions, which has resulted in an accumu- 
lated indebtness which he is finding it 
difficult to overtake. 


And yet with it all he is hopeful and 
confident of being able to regain his 
balance, and in this it is believed that 
his judgment is sound, because of past 
performance. Those to whom he is 
indebted have, almost without excep- 
tion, recognized the condition; they 
have been patient, prepared to grant 
assistance, believing that his present 
difficulties are not entirely dissimilar 
to those which have from time to time 
been experienced. 


Most of our Western Canadian 
farmers originated in the Eastern 
Provinces; many of them came from 
Great Britain, United States and 
Europe, and speaking generally, they 
are men of probity, character and de- 
termined to overcome their difficulties, 
knowing that their industry is basic, 
that the world needs what they are 
producing, that the resourcefulness and 
the productiveness of their land have 
been tested and proved, and that world 
prices and markets in the long run will 
adjust themselves. 


From a recent survey made of the 
Western Provinces, the impression has 
been gained that conditions are better 
than they were a year ago, that the 
spirit of confidence is not dampened, 


and that the determination to fight 
through is just as dominant as it ever 
was. 


RECOVERY 


In closing, may I briefly refer to 
general business and economic condi- 
tions which, at the present time, give 
some promise of recovery. In almost 
every phase of business life, the indices 
of employment, production, sales, earn- 
ings, etc, show tendencies toward 
improvement. Our Empire and foreign 
trade is demonstrating recuperative 
powers. The monetary and banking 
situation, which has given an excellent 
account of itself, is in a good position 
to extend sound credit and assist legiti- 
mate undertakings. Government and 
municipal finance is not without its 
difficulties, but it is believed that an 
honest and sincere attempt to balance 
budgets, a full realization of the limit 
of the burden which the taxpayer can 
carry, and a frank and fearless grap- 
pling with the facts, will solve the 
problems satisfactorily. Perhaps the 
most encouraging sign of all is the 
spirit of hope which is pervading our 
whole people—a spirit not like that of 
a year or two ago, which was not well 
founded, but rather a belief, supported 
by somewhat tangible evidence, that 
we are entering upon an era of re- 
covery. May we each strive to justify 
this confidence by doing our individual 
part in building firmly and well, an 
edifice of happiness and well-being for 
all, surpassing anything that we have 
heretofore experienced. 
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The Address of Mr. D. E. Kilgour, General Manager and Director 
of North American Life Assurance Company, delivered at 
the Annual General Meeting held January 25, 1934 


Y HE Directors’ Report has al- 
| ready dealt in some detail with 
the more salient facts as dis- 
closed by the Annual Statement. What 
I shall have to say has a bearing on 
one or two points that may stand 
further elucidation, and on a few 
general phases of the business as a 
whole that may be of interest to our 
policyholders. 


From the point of view of the pub- 
lic, the most significant fact concern- 
ing the institution of Life Insurance 
as disclosed by the experience of the 
past few years has been the inherent 
strength of the Life Insurance Com- 
panies and the recuperative powers 
which have enabled them so success- 
fully to overcome the ravages of the 
most devastating economic plague in 
modern times. The results have been 
áttributed to the basic principles 
underlying life insurance and to the 
character of the management which 
the Companies enjoy. 


Let us examine the facts in relation 
to our own Company. Believing that 
the policyholders’ interests would best 
be served by building up a substantial 
free surplus during the prosperous 
years, the Company entered the de- 
pression with a total surplus far in 
excess of the amount needed to meet 
its policy dividend commitments. The 
Company had never taken into its sur- 
plus the excess of its market values 
over its book values; it had never 


written up any of its book values. The 
result has been that the Company has 
been able to adopt a very liberal divi- 
dend policy with great benefits to the 
holders of our contracts in their time 
of need. 


One of the lessons of the past few 
years has been the importance of 
building up reserves during better 
times. Our Governing bodies have 
unfortunately never done this. The 
Insurance Companies, however, have 
shown vision and in the case of our 
own Company, a policy adopted de- 
liberately and with a fixity of purpose 
has enabled us not only to stand the 
shock resulting from losses incurred in 
investments, but has provided a sta- 
bility to our dividend schedules which 
we think has been greatly appreciated 
by our policyholders. 


We have mentioned that the interest 
rate for the year was 5.38%; that the 
surplus earned amounted to $1,805,799 
and that the total surplus funds 
equalled the large sum of $5,600,055. 
While I do not believe that it is wise 
in normal times to alter the book 
values of the Company’s securities, 
either by way of writing up or down, 
I do believe that there are exceptional 
times when, as a matter of prudence, 
securities should be written down. 
While we are proud of the character 
of our assets and believe that they will 
stand the closest scrutiny the fact re- 
mains that a number of our securities 
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have suffered intrinsic depreciation, 
and the policy adopted this year was 
to write down the book values in the 
cases where the Government valuations 
were lower than those at which the 
securities were carried on our books, 
and to retain at their present book 
values the large number of our securi- 
ties that are now held at valuations 
considerably lower than those pre- 
scribed by the Dominion Insurance 
Department. The result is, that the 
total excess of the Dominion Insurance 
Department values over the Company’s 
book values now amounts to $782,532, 


The following is a more detailed ac- 
count of the disposition of the Com- 
pany’s funds including its surplus. At 
the end of 1932, the unapportioned or 
free surplus funds stood at $1,854,816. 
During 1933 the Surplus earnings from 
operations were $1,805,799. From these 
combined amounts a total of $1,099,976 
was allotted for the purpose of policy- 
holders’ dividends and an amount of 
$796,550 was appropriated for the pur- 
pose of writing down the book values 
of assets. The remaining total of 
$1,764,090 constituted the unappor- 
tioned or free surplus funds at the end 
of 1933. 


At the close of 1932 the Company 
had apportioned surplus funds of 
$4,180,512 representing dividends 
credited to policyholders for current 
and future distribution. To these 
funds were added the 1933 allotments 
of $1,099,976, an amount nearly $50,000 
in excess of that for the previous year. 
The incurred dividend disbursements 
for 1933 (on a revenue basis) were 
$1,444,523, leaving the apportioned sur- 
plus funds at a total of $3,835,965 which 
together with the free surplus of 
$1,764,090 constitute the surplus funds 
as shown in the balance sheet. It is 
worthy of note that the Company's 
surplus earning power is, and has been 
substantially in excess of its dividend 
requirements. However, for some years 


to come a decline in the amount of ap- 
portioned surplus is to be expected 
owing to the trend towards annual 
dividend plans so that little change is 
anticipated in the near future in the 
total surplus funds of the Company. 


In regard to the Company's policy 
of writing down its assets to a more 
conservative valuation basis, I wish to 
give a brief description of the steps 
that have been taken. In 1931 the 
Company set up an Investment Re- 
serve of $900,000 to cover the contin- 
gency of fluctuation in market values. 
At the end of the next year it was 
deemed advisable to write down certain 
investments to more conservative 
values. This was done to the extent 
of $1,164,000 and the investment reserve 
was increased to $1,100,000. In 1933 
the process of revising asset valuations 
was continued and book values were 
written down by an additional $1,637,- 
000. This amount was provided by 
$860,000 from the investment reserve to- 
gether with an appropriation from sur- 
plus of $796,500 and net profits from sale 
of investments of $40,500. The remaining 
Investment Reserve of $300,000 is 
largely for the purpose of providing for 
possible losses on Mortgages. In addi- 
tion the Company excluded from the 
balance sheet all interest due about 
which there was any doubt as to its 
collectibility. It is pertinent to note 
that had the Company not adopted a 
conservative policy of asset revaluation 
it could have presented a balance sheet 
to-day in which the assets would have 
been over $2,700,000 higher with a cor- 
responding increase in the Investment 
Reserve. e s 


In respect of interest earnings, it was 
to be expected that some of our securi- 
ties, in common with those of all other 
financial institutions would have suf- 
fered from the general decline in earn- 
ing power. However, it may be ex- 
pected that with the resumption of 
more normal business activity, much of 
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the income that has been lost will be 
recovered, 


The Company has continued to ex- 
perience a very favourable mortality. 
Notwithstanding an increase in violent 
deaths—particularly from suicide and 
accidents—and the marked rise in 
deaths from organic diseases of the 
heart, the relative mortality of the Life 
Companies in Canada and the United 
States has been lower during the de- 
pression than in any previous period. 
The fact is that the year 1932 is said 
to have shown the lowest death rate 
on record among the general popula- 
tion, and when the figures are in, it is 
quite likely that the death rate for 1933 
will have been almost equally favour- 
able. 


The Life Companies are to be con- 
gratulated for the support they have 
given the medical authorities in com- 
bating disease. Incidentally they have 
been able, through the tremendous body 
of statistics which they have gathered, 
and which they have been able intelli- 
gently to interpret through the co- 
operation of their medical officers and 
actuaries, to add materially to the com- 
mon stock of medical knowledge. While 
it is encouraging to know that there 
has been almost a continuous reduc- 
tion in the average mortality rate for 
many years past, it is none the less 
disconcerting—particularly for those of 
us who have reached middle age—that 
the medical profession have made little, 
if any, advance in the treatment of 
cardio vascular renal disease. The 
mounting death rate from this cause 
has tended to neutralize the substantial 
improvement that has been made in 
other directions. It is not too much 
to hope now that the medical profes- 
sion have been brought face to face 
with this problem that they will find a 
means of solving it; already important 
research work has been done. It is 
believed that the period of stress and 


strain which we have been passing - 


through has been responsible for a very 
considerable portion of the increase in 
the death rate from heart disease. So 
far as is known, physical over-work has 
not contributed to any considerable 
personal extent. The professional and 
business men, however, who because of 
ambition or because of heavy re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon them, have 
become subject to an unusual nervous 
tension, are becoming victims in greater 
and greater numbers to this dread 
affliction. Until we discover a better 
type of engine for our bodies we may 
have to, if we wish to live longer, “be 
contented wi’ little and cantie wi’ mair.” 


I have referred in the past to the 
type of supervision which our Com- 
panies have received from the Do- 
minion and other Insurance Depart- 
ments. Both at Ottawa and at the 
Provincial centres the departments 
have able and experienced staffs. The 
Companies report all the details of their 
operations and full statements with a 
complete list of the investments are set 
out in detail and published annually. 


Life Insurance had its origin in Great 
Britain and the Companies attracted to 
their management, men of high character 
and attainments. Men were required to 
undergo a training of years and to 
acquire an expert technical knowledge in 
the different branches of the Companies’ 
operations. A tradition of efficiency and 
trusteeship has been brought to this 
Country, and notwithstanding the care 
that is exercised in the supervision of 
the Companies by the Departments of 
Insurance, I think it can be said in all 
modesty that the high place that Life 
Insurance occupies in our economic sys- 
tem is due in no small degree to the 
character and type of the men who are 
responsible for the conduct of the busi- 
ness. Our actuaries, our medical, invest- 
ment, and agency officers are all de- 
serving of great praise. Nor should 
commendation be withheld from the 
splendid body of men in the Field who 
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co-operate loyally and enthusiastically 
and who carry high the torch throughout 
our land. 

It has been customary in recent years 
to refer to the testing period through 
which we have been passing.. It is, of 
course, futile to suggest that the Life 
Insurance Companies have not been 
affected by. what has happened. To a 
certain extent we have shared with indi- 
viduals and other institutions the fetish 
that bigness is in itself a virtue. We 
have indeed been tempted to follow the 
hyperbola through space and in its ever- 
diverging course have lost our base. I 
shall not explore this mathematical 


analogy further than to say that what 
many people thought was a curve leading 
to infinity was in reality only a vicious 
circle. This pursuit of the infinite 
belongs to religion and not to business 
and the lesson of the past few years is 
that there are finite limits to the 


. material factors which are associated 


with progress. I am confident about the 
future not only because of the patience 
and courage of our people and the 
natural resources of our Country, but 
because there have been retributory 
forces at work which should have given 
us at least the first lesson in the 
philosophy of progress. 
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